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animal is another source of infection. Tubercle bacilli may be discharged from the mouth or in the clung on to grassland or into the water supply, with a subsequent spread of infection. Sputum coughed up by an affected animal is often swallowed and subsequently infects the digestive system, rendering the excretions dangerous. All animals lick themselves, and the splashing of infected dung from an affected animal on to adjoining cows may cause infection, of other animals whose coats are contaminated in this way.
(c) By Inoculation through the Skin, Although this is a possible mode of infection, such an occurrence is very rare,
A further way in which the disease may be introduced into the herd is by the purchase of new animals which may be suffering from latent, undetected tuberculosis as in the case of reactors removed from attested or tuberculin-tested herds which may be sold in the open market. The disease, on becoming more advanced, may subsequently affect other animals. The fact that the cow has, by a process of in-breeding, become a super milk-producing machine may also have some bearing on the incidence of this disease among dairy cattle, which suffer from it far more than do other domestic animals. No cow was ever intended by Nature to produce the large quantities of milk now obtained from many animals in this country. As a proof of the effect which such super milk production has upon the incidence of tuberculosis, the fact that the disease is more prevalent among heavy milk-producing breeds might be instanced. The heavy calf production of modern cattle, carried on with a view to maintaining frequent lactation periods, has also probably played its part in reducing the stamina of the animal, and thus rendering it more liable to infection.
In cattle, infection originally takes place by way of the respiratory or alimentary tract. Although in man tuberculosis is almost invariably a systematic infection in its early stages, the primary scat of infection in young" cattle appears to be the alimentary tract due to their being fed on milk from tuberculous cows. In older cattle, the lesions are most frequently found initially in the lungs and respiratory tract generally.
Spread of the Disease
The tubercle bacilli, on gaining entrance to the animal's body, establish themselves and act upon the glands, tissues, and organs, producing alterations in the cells and destruction of the body tissue. Characteristic nodules or tubercles are formed. These vary in size, from small shot to a tubercle as large as the human fist. Their formation prevents the organ or part affected from functioning in a natural manner, while the toxins or poisons produced by the bacilli are absorbed into the system of the animal as the disease progresses, producing consequent further interference with its health. As the disease advances, the tubercles grow in size, eventually becoming caseous or cheesy. They may also suppurate or produce ulcers.
The disease may, for a considerable period, be confined to small areas of the lungs. As the disease advances, the infected areas increase in size until large portions of the lungs become consolidated. By means of the lymphatic channels, the bacilli are carried to the lining of the chest wall, where nodules are formed, often in large numbers, The breaking down of the lung tissue causes irritation and frequent coughing, which is one of the common clinical signs of the disease. This coughing causes the bacilli to be ejected from the air passages and the throat, great numbers passing out into the atmosphere, the remainder being swallowed and entering the digestive system, from which, in turn, large numbers are ejected in the faeces.